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EDWARD AND SUSAN, 


OR 
THE FATAL EXCURSION. 


Many of the small mountain lakes in 
New-England, present scenes so varied, 
native, and, in many instances, sublime ; 
views so novel, picturesque, and romantic, || 
that they are always the subject of deep | 
interest to the passing traveller, and never | 
fail to leave a pleasing and lasting impres- | 
sion upon the mind of the tasteful observer 
of nature’s works. Some of them seem 
imbosomed in the very pinnacle of a moun- | 
tain, while their dark blue waters reflect 
the broken crags which rise in rugged gran- 
deur upon their rock-girt shores: others 
are bounded by hills, which here and there 
slope away into cultivated fields or verdant 
meadows, presenting a pleasing gradation |’ 
of broken rocks, towering forests, and |! 
waving corn-fields; here, nature appears 
in all the wildness of originality—there, 
her beauties are softened, her rougher fea- 
tures polished, by the hand of industrious 
cultivation. 

But among all these enchanting scenes, 
out of the great abundance of these roman- 
tic collections of water, none lays so for- 


cible claim to the attention of the curious | 


stranger, as Lake Solitaire. There is in 
the scenery about it, a beautiful and native 
wildness, which renders it an object of 
curiosity to every traveller of taste. It 
was on the banks of this beautiful lake, 
that I first drew my breath; it was here 
that I passed my childhood, and after se- 
ven years absence from these scenes of my 
youth—after being so long buffeted by the 
storms of the world, and harassed by tlre 
vexations of business, I at length returned 
to spend a few weeks of quiet and repose 
beneath the shelter of my paternal roof. 

I received the sober yet touching wel- 
come of an aged and venerable father; I 
felt the warm tear of an affectionate mo- 


ther moisten my bosom, as she bent to 





cheek of a loving and beloved sister. 





I made anxious and solicitous inquiries re- 
specting the friends of .my early youth. It | 
was with a painful revulsion of feeling, I 
learnt that few of the companions of my 
boyhood remained to laugh with me at the 
recital of our juvenile frolics, or weep 
ever the memory of a departed friend. 

Many, like me, allured by the hope of| 
| gain, by pleasure, or by ambition, had | 
‘left the quiet and serenity of their native | 
homes, to seek wealth, honour, or happi- | 
poo. in more distant and more turbulent | 
/scenes—and not a few in the morning of 
their life, had been swept away by the} 
| unsparing hand of death, and had laid 
‘themselves down to their eternal rest, in | 
the cold, damp, and silent grave. Another | 
‘generation had succeeded—a generation | 
which I had only known as children, had | 
sprung up, presenting a change which | 
‘seemed more the delusions of fiction, than | 
the sober reality of fact. 








‘upon the stage, I ascertained that Susan) 
| was the pride of the village, the praise of 
ithe old, and the pattern of the young; 
‘every tongue was lavish of encomiums 
upon her beauty, her gentleness, her un- 
ostentatious modesty, and her filial affec- 
tion. Thad known her in her girlhood, 
and even then I discovered indications of 
qualities which promised to render her 
the joy of her friends and the ornament of 
society—even then her eye would fill with 
tears as she anxiously watched an indul- 
gent father sinking by a slow, but irresist- 
ible decay, into the vale of death——even | 
then, her little heart would throb almost | 
to bursting, at the appearance of every | 
dangerous symptom; but that father’s spi-| 
rit has long since winged its way to bright-| 
er regions, and left his darling daughter to| 
the sole care of a judicious and affectionate | | 
mother. It was that daughter’s pleasing} 
duty to repay her solicitous attention by: 
the warmest returns of gratitude and obe- 


} 











receive my ardent embrace, and 1] imprint- | 
| ed a pure and holy kiss upon the young | 


After the intense emotions at meeting | 
again, those from whom I had been long 
separated, had in some measure subsided, | 





| trout, darting from his bed of crystal, to 


,dience; but her susceptible heart had been 
open to another impression not inconsistent 
with filial affection. 

Edward, the most graceful and promis- 
ing youth of the village, who surpassed 
his fellows in his studies as much as he 
excelled them in every juvenile sport or 





| athleti¢ exercise, was fastened by the at- 


tractions of Susan; he soon raised a cor- 
| responding flame in her breast, while a 

| mother smiled upon their growing intimacy, 
until at length he obtained from her a 
promise, with the approbation of her mo- 
ther, that when they arrived to maturer 
years, a union should ultimately crown 
his happiness and reward his hopes. 

Often would they wander together over 
the romantic sc enery of their native moun- 
tains, and while they pointed to each other 
the beauties of nature’s works, their hearts 

would expand with affection to each other, 





| and with gratitude to the great Author of 


| Nature. On the very day on which I had 
revisited my native home after so long an 
absence, her mother had yielded a reluc- 
tant permission to the youthful lovers to 
make an excursion on the lake, and they 
had not yet returned, when I strolled forth 


t |on a walk beside its banks—a walk, which 
Among the circle which now aan 


in years past, I was daily accustomed to 
take. I flew to my usual stand on the 


| brink of a tall cliff, which over-hung the 


| Water. 

It was a calm summer’s evening; the 
' setting sun gilded with its retiring rays the 
bare summits of the rocky crags which 
rose in wild sublimity immediately behind 
me; the hill on the opposite side, gradu- 
ally sloped to the lake, where the husband- 
man, wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
with his sickle on his shoulder, slowly 
whistled himself home from his labours, 
while many a strip of prostrate grain bore 
marks of his honourable toil. 

All was calm and still—not the slightest 
breeze played upon the lake, or disturbed 
the unrufiled smoothness of its glassy sur- 
‘face; it seemed as if the winds were be- 
guiled of their fury, and lulled to repose 
upon its placid bosom—not the faintest 
ripple broke the perfection of the images 
reflected from its breast, save when the 
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seize the insect wa upon its surface, || the bosom of the lake, until the element ) frigitful velocity towards the cliff on which 


dashed them into momentary confusion. 


My heart was full—every object ih my || lant prow. 


view was connected with some youthful |' | majestically, gradually spreading over that 


reminiscence: not a field, not a rock, not || 


a tree, but brought back the recollec ction | 


ef some juvenile frolic, or of some boyish 
exploit. In that little bay, formed by two 
jutting rocks, after many fruitless attempts, 
after many disappointed efforts, I at length 
learned the mysterious art of swimming. 
Behind that aged oak, which spreads its 
giant limbs far over the flood, I lay a full 
hour with my gun ready bent in my hand, 
trembling with expectation, watching the 
wood-ducks as they sported and gambolled | 
in the liquid element, playfully dashing 
the water from their golden plumes, until, 
after many a devious evolution, they at 
Jength came within a distance, at which, 
for the first time in my life, my aim prov- 
ed fatal. I then thought these-were im- 
portant eras ig my history, and I recount- 
ed them to every friend and visiter with 
the greatest self satisfaction. 

But while memory was busy in retracing 
these scenes of my youth, and calling back 
the recollection of my juvenile exploits, I 
was suddenly awakened from my reverie 
by a hoarse sigh of wind which rufiled the 
smoothness of the lake, and chilled me 
with prophetic horror, as the trees creak- 
ed and groaned dismally under its passing 
impulse. It was not a loud or violent blast ; 
but it was low, deep, and sullen, like the 
mutterings of the angry spirit of the storm. 
As I turned my eyes to the north, I saw 


the dark skirt of a thunder cloud slowly | 


Hsing over the blue summits of the distant 
mountains. I at once apprehended that 
we might expect one of those thunder gusts, 
which those who live in mountainous coun- 
tries, well know are frequently sudden, 
violent, and short; which rise, discharge 
their burden of wind and rain, then vanish 
like the terrors of a dream. 

I looked around anxiously for the boat in 
which Edward and Susan had made their 
excursion; I espied it just shooting out 
from a beautiful little bay some distance 
up the lake. Edward seemed to have ob- 
served the rising of the storm, and had 
spread all his sails to land his beloved 
charge in a place of safety, before it could 
exhaust its fury. Their light skiff sailed 
gaily forth—her white sail was swelled by 
the slight breeze which just dimpled the 
surface of ‘the water—her keel furrowed 




















‘sky which but now was perfectly cloudless 
and serene; the rolling of the thunder be- 
gan now to be heard, though still at a dis- 


tance, and flashes of lightning might be| 
seen playing in faint streaks over the deep 


black of the horizon. 


Suddenly the winds were hushed—the | 


lake was again serene, except a slight 
heaving of its waters—the boat was ar- 
rested in its prosperous career, and its 
sail flapped idly and uselessly at its side— 





all was again calm; but it was not now! 


‘the calmness of serenity—it was that. 


frightful stillness which forebodes some | 
dreadful consequence—a stillness far more 
fearful than the raging of the storm—it | 


| 


seemed as if nature held her breath with 


awe, at the rising of that portentous cloud 
and the winds themselves but paused from 
the attack, to return to the charge with 
tenfold fury; this calm was but the pause’ 
of a moment—it was soon broken by the 
distant roaring of the winds, while the 
storm rapidly overspread the heavens. 


A moment I waited in breathless expec- | 


tation—the next, and the blast swept across | 
the lake tossing into foam its agitated wa-' 


ters, and as it passed by, the largest trees 


bent under the weight of its violence, ' 


groaning as if their proud spirits rebelled | 


at yielding the unwilling homage. Louder 


and yet louder howled the blast; and, as plunge, determined to rescue his beloved 


it struck the boat, unprepared for the at- 


‘tack, she shot like lightning through the 


foam. 


Edward was a skilful and fearless sailor ; 
but the violence of the winds rendered it | 
totally impossible for him to remove the | 
sails, and she nobly stemmed the tide, as 
he kept her right before the wind. I 
watched it with the most intense and pain- 
ful earnestness—my eyes were strained as 
if to devour the object, and my heart sud- 
denly sank within me—a faintness like 
death came over me, as she vanished from 
my sight and appeared for ever buried be- 
neath the waters; but no, thank God! 
she appears again—her prow was only 
under for a moment, and my vision was 
deceived by the indistinctness of twilight 
and of distance. She now gallantly rode 
the waves, and seemed to proudly spuru 
the element which buoyed her up, and to 


| defy the power which impelled her with 


| 
| 


| 











|| was dashed in curling eddies from her gal-|| I had taken my stand: again my sight 
The cloud rose slowly and|| failed me; for pad they struck it, they 
must inevitably hag been dashed in pieces, 


without the most distant hope of relief: 
but Edward narrowly avoided it by a nice 
exertion of skill, and I breathed again as 
they gained the centre of the lake, and 
their principal dangers seemed to be past. 

The boat was now under the lee of g 
high hill ; but she must double a point and 
cross a narrow bay ere she could reach 
her desired haven. She rode safely and 
securely on, and so near was she to her 


port of safety, that she seemed to set 


storms and dangers at defiance. But the 
moment she passed the point, a loud gust 
of wind swept fearfully through a glen of 
| the mountain, and struck her sail with 
|sidelong vielence, which that frail skiff 
was totally unable to withstand. The hol. 


» || low blast bore to my ears the loud shriek 
|of Sasan, as the waters rolled over their 


| prostrate bark; and I observed the same 


| wave which proved fatal to their boat, 


wafted her white-clad form far from every 


| hope of regaining it. 


Edward might have easily saved him- 


self on the bottom of the inverted skifit 


but how shall he appear before a distracted 


| mother without the darling object entrust- 


ed to his care? or how shall he himself 
survive the loss of the only being, whicir 
could make life to him a blessing? He 
could not do it: He made a desperate 


| from the waves, or sleep with her in the 


same watery bed—he grasped her with 
the embrace of despair, as she rose to 
‘the surface in the struggle of death. A 
faint: hope shot across my soul, that as 
he was near the shore and a skillful swim- 
mer, he would be able, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion, to reach it with his precious charge 
in safety; but that hope died away in my 
heart as he sunk with his lovely burden 
beneath the waves Ah, no! all is not 
lost—they re-appear aud make for the 
land. Again the waters close over then; 
and they are snatched from my sight—— 
Again they emerge from the watery ele- 
ment, and struggle with feinter efforts to 
reach the shore—now they almost touch 
it—a few more exertions and they are 
safe ——O Heavenly Father! spare thema 
moment’s strength, nor consign so much 
virtue to an early grave. But O, my God! 
again they sink without scarce a struggle. 
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as I strained my aching eye-balls to dis-| 
eover his dark form again floating on the 
surface of the waves; but ah! merciful | 
Heaven! I watched in vain—I had seen 
their last desperate struggle—the dark blue 
waters had closed over them, and snatch- 
ed them for ever from my sight: locked in 
each other’s arms, they had laid them- 
selves down to their eternal sleep in the} 
coral bed of lake Solitaire, while the wild | 
winds of heaven hoarsely sang a requiem 
to their departed spirits. 

During the storm, many of the neigh- 





bours, anxious for the safety of this uni- 


versally beloved pair, had collected upon | 
the bank of the lake; they had been the | 


mournful spectators of this painful scene— | 


they had witnessed the catastrophe of the 
boat, and they had seen the exertions of 
Edward to save his beloved, yet it was 
out of their power to yield them the slight- | 
est assistance—it was not within the limits 
of human strength to breast that storm ; 
and if some of the stoutest and beldest 
attempted it, they were dashed back with 
violence upon the shore by the irresistible 
force of the waves. 

It was impossible to recover the bodies | 
of this unfortunate couple until the storm | 
was past, and then the spark of life had | 
been too long extinct to afford a rational | 
hope of resuscitation. But here I must 
close; for what pen can describe the an-| 
guish of a doating mother under a bereave- | 
ment so afilicting. If she murmured against | 
the dispensations of Providence—if she | 





impeached the justice of his sovereign de- | 
| many have it the wish of their heart to ob- |, 


crees—yet, merciful Heaven, do not lay 


the sin to her charge, for she was a mo-| 


ther—a fond mother suddenly deprived of 
a darling and only daughter—a daughter, | 
cut off in one little moment by the cruel | 
stroke of fate, in all the pride of youth, 
beauty, and innocence. 


he. | 
Akenside, the celebrated poet, was the | 


son of a butcher, of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
His genius unfolded itself in his early years, 


and his greatest work, the “ Pleasures of 


the Imagination,” was much admired by 
the celebrated Pope, who strongly advised 
Dodsley, the bookseller, to whom the copy- 
right was offered, not to be niggardly in 
his offers for it, since it was not the pro- 
duction of an every day writer. Akenside 


died 23d June, 1770, in the 59th year of 


dus age. 





| aauiaiiia themselves that they have at- 
— i tained the object of their labour. They 
THE MISCELLANIST, NO. XI. then display their great accomplishment to 
Succedunt perpauci—decidunt multi. the world, not so much on account of the 
Cie. | great importance they attach to it, as that 
In works of wit || they really think they possess it, and do 
Most men do fail—but few there are that hit. ‘not wish to hide their light under a bushel. 
| As man was intended for nobler purposes || | So general is this deception, that there are 
than other creatures of this globe, as he! but few of the human family who are not at 
‘was not created, like them to be extinct | ‘times led away by it. It is by means of 
when his frail body returned to dust,) these general attempts at wit by persons 
higher powers of mind were bestowed upon| possessed of it in a very small degree, or 
| him, and he was made capable of more ex: | in no degree whatever, that so much of the 
quisite enjoyment. These faculties, how. |! false kind j is every where poured forth, to 
ike had not all in view the gteat end of ithe torment of every person of refined taste 
man’s existence. The most of them, were | and goad judgment. Wit of this kind can 
'given for enjoyment in this world; in the || never be admired ! by any but those who are 
| midst ef cares to furnish sources of amuse- } deficient in some of the principal qualifica- 
/ment; to smooth life’s rugged paths, and || tions of men of sense. These will laugh; 
to set before man so many fountains of plea-| the wise will at the same time pity and de- 
| sure, that if he becomes unhappy, ie must | | Spise the author, while he, poor man, will 
impute the blame to no one but himself. | rejoice, and be filled with triumph at his 
Some of them, were intended only for self, | success. How inuch is it to be lamented 
in order to drive off melancholy and de-| that so few know their own fauits; that so 
spair ; others, were intended for the gratifi- | many expose themselves to the admiration 
cation of our fellows, to employ, both with |, of fools, and to the ridicule of the wise. It 
amusement and instruction, hours that ‘|| is on account of this abuse of wit, that it 
might else be unoccupied ; to give festivity | is not estimated so highly as it should be ; 
to the social board, aud to open springs of those who have 2 +-“r-.a taste, have so 
delight to all who choose to partake of | eften been disappointed in finding what they 
‘them. Of these latter there are very many;'| had expected to be real, no more than false 
but we shall confine ourselves to making aj, wit, that they have contracted a dislike to it, 
few observations on one, which adds nof a| and rank it lower than its proper standing 
little to the enjoyments of life. /among the other faculties. Nor will its 
Nothing is more generally admired than | value be justly. appreciated till these pre- 
wit. Men of refined taste, as well as the tensions to wit cease; then, and not till 
uncultivated, equally profess themselves its || then, will its name be redeemed, and the 
admirers. It is on this account, that so } mention of it cause universal delight. 





But still, notwithstanding its many dis- 
tain this faculty, and make it one of the | advantages, false wit also has its uses. The 
principal objects of their endeaveurs. All | principal use of wit is, that it may add to 
ranks, all abilities aim at it; from the prat- | the happiness of human life, and furnish 
tling infant, whose reason is just beginning a grateful repast to the mind. But man 
| to expand, to the aged, from whose eyes 1 seldom aims at perfection in any thing, and 
| all earthly objects begin to fade; from the | is oftener pleased with the shadow than with 
beggar to the man of wealth; from the | the substance. Hence, no small portion 
student to the man grown old in literature; || of the human family admire false wit more 





‘all endeavour to astonish and surprise by | 
showing it forth to their fellows. What 


tempts at wit, is, that there is scarcely 


other studies, a person can trace the pro- 
gress of his knowledge, and can tell in what 
points he excels, in what he is deficient; 
but almost all who make attempts at wit, 
even such as have utterly failed in their 
attempts, are apt to be encouraged, by 











nothing more deceiving. Tn the pursuit of 


} 
may perhaps encourage these general at-) 


‘than real, and recieve a much greater degree 
| of pleasure from the former than from the 
latter ; so that false wit, in this respect, an- 
| swers the same purpose as the true, in ad- 
| ding to the happiness and pleasure of life. 

The utility of false wit is also increased 
by the fact that its admirers are much more 
nymerous than those of true wit, and con- 
sequently, the pleasure of more is increased. 
Besides, penuine wit is athing rarely to. be 
found. It is in this respect like beauty, the 
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praise of which is in every place, and at all || country which was lately a wilderness. I | 
times strikes the ear; but if we wish occular || must confess, that the sight of these poor 
demonstration, and proeeed to the search, || Indians cast a cloud over my mind, and for | 
we will find that the reality always falls far||a moment darkened the splendid scenery || time among the Tarks, and were diligent 
short of our expectations, and that seldom, | that imparted so much pleasure. Here, said to inquire into the religion, customs, ‘en 
very seldom, we can find one whom we| I to myself, are the remnant of powerful | manners of those people, speak of them 
may call beautiful: so it is with wit—it is || tribes and mations, who once winged the very favourably. They acknowledge that 
talked of, it is admired, it is imitated ; and || arrow, pursued the monster of the wilder-|' ),2 Turks perform all the dyties of theiy 
yet the man of taste may-seafch after it || ness, and sung the songs of war over these || religion with a scrupulous aaa and 
for years without success. And as genuine || very lands! Here they once met the foe, | particularly are so charitable, that they 
wit can so seldom be met with, the greatest and trampled on their enemies in the pride } are always ready to relieve any person 
part of mankind would be deprived of and exultation of victory! Here they res, who will make his necessities known, 
every resemblance of it, and consequently, heard the thunders of the great Spirit in his | Mons. Tournefort, says, that he never Sa 
of all the pleasures resulting from it, were | Wrath, and shrunk from the lightnings of || a beggar in Turkey. In truth, if we com. 
its place not supplied by the false species. || his eye! Here they once indulged in the!) pare his account of the Turks with the 
Hence, we come to the conclusion, that |) bold and rapid eloquence of nature, as they |) character which he and some later travel- 
although genuine wit is infinitely preferable | met ia their councils of war, and alone for-|| Jers give us of the Greeks, we have no 
to the false, and by no means to be com- | got the majesty of their species = they fell | reason to be surprised that so few of the 
pared to it, yet the latter is not to be con- bees to worship the God of their fathers ! || former are proselyted to the faith of Christ; 
sidered as useless, but that it also takes an |, But here, alas ! are all that remains. What 


Mons. Tournefort, and other judicious 
and candid travellers, who lived some 
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active part in adding to the happiness of 


human life. 


THE MISCELLANIST. , 


Fiily 21st, 1820. 


EEE 


THE INDIANS. 


A correspondent of the Albany States- 
man, in giving an account of the celebra- 
tion of the 4th of July on the borders of the 
Great Western Canal, makes the following 


remarks :-— 
= Fe ae. 


“ Among other things 
which caught my attention, was the num- 
ber of Indians who attended the celebration. 
I should think that there were between one 
and two hundred present ; some of them 
dressed in the gaudy costume of their tribes. 


They stood gazing in mute admiration at | 


the new scenes continually bursting upon 
their astonished sight. Here they saw 
thousands of people crowding in like a tor- 
rent from every quarter. The Great 
Western Canal, or in other words, a river 
of one hundred miles in length, opened in 
a few months by the hands of the white 
men, and as far as their eyes could reach, 
eovered with boats and skiffs; the standards 
and banners of the military, waving in 
triumph, and glistening in the sun ; the 
music of several bands filling the fields 
with melody ; the great guns shaking the 
hills with thunder; and the shouts and 
cheerings of many thousands rending the 


heavens—all thuse things were indeed cal- 


culated to astonish the poor Indians, and 
dice them to think that a kind of super- 
natural spirit was changing the face of that 


a comment on the changes of the moral | 
universe, what a picture of human insta- 
bility. Their power is withered, as God 





the winds of heaven dissipate the seeds in | 
/harvesttime. Here they come, poor, weak, 
humbled, and despised, to behold the re-| 
joicings of the white men in the bosom of | 
their own country, where the marriage feast 


“brated. All this may be right. The tide of 
civilization rolls on from the east to the west 
with ceaseless power, and civilized nations 
and savage tribes must stand in silence and 





of their grandfathers may have been cele- |, 


| 





helplessness and behold its progress. No 


_ interposed to stop its course. A few more | 
years and even these vestiges of former 
tribes will be extinct, as their footsteps are 
followed by the pressing pursuit of civiliza- 
tion, to the rocky mountains, and over the 
extended spine of the Andes, to the shore 
of the great Western Ocean. None will 
be left to wail over the desolations of revo- 
lution, and the very cabins in which they 
sharpened their hatchets or smoked the ca- 


lamut, will be examined as the remains of 


sopher. 


———LLLL 








tains, 


i . ‘ 
| orm can be lifted to arrest it—no barrier | 


antiquity by the searching eye of the philo- 


‘and yet those men are better Christians 


than are, perhaps, to be found in most 
parts of Christendom. As I observed be 
fore, they are not only eminent for their 


in his anger withers the verdure of the | charities, but, upon all occasions, they 
fields, and their numbers are scattered as ) are easy and ready to forgive one another. 


They have no duels in that country; nor 


is any man assassinated in Turkey, from 
a false principle of honour or revenge. 
They retain a grateful sense of any favours 
they have received. 
tinction who had been a slave at Leghorn, 
and during his captivity in that city, had 
been often relieved by an English mer- 
chant, and by whose means he was at last 
enabled to recover his liberty, met Mr. 


A Turk of some dis- 


Randolph (whose travels we have) some 
years after at Negropont, and knowing 


him to be an Englishman, treated him 
'with the greatest kindness and generosity; 
jand having procured him a passage on 
| board a Turkish ship, he recommended 
him to the Captain, in these words :— 
** When you see this man, you see me; 
what you do to him, you do to me; andl 
will answer it, be it good or ill.” What 
simplicity and goodness of heart, appears 
in this recommendation! 
the Turks are very temperate both in eat 
ing and drinking, and the luxury of a table 


For the rest, 


Ig appears that two large seas or sheets 
of water, have been discovered in the inte- 
rior of New-Holland, supplied chiefly by 
two considerable rivers, whose sources 
are on the western side of the blue moun- 


is unknown, even in the palace of their 
emperor. ‘They persecute no one on ac 
count of his religion; and the inquisitions 
of Spain and Portugal they would abhor, 
as the temptes of Baal, or the altars of 
Busiris. 

eee 
| Be cheerful, but not light; solid, bv 
4 not sad. 
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POETRY. 
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TO CAROLLNE MATILDA, 


1 thank thee, lady ! for thy charming strain— 
Thy friendly words such pleasing thoughts im- 
part ; 
I joy to find my wish was not in vain 
To gain an interest in Matilda's heart. 


As yet, thou knowest me, lady, but by name ! 
My simple verse alone inspires thy lays— 
I know thee better by the voice of Fame, 
Which whispers truly when she speaks thy 
praise. 


Yet well I know to such a heart as thine, 
Fame is an empty sound—not worth a thought! 
And I!—so proudly beats this heart of mine— 
Would scorn its voice—too often dearly bought. 


Yet sure 'tis sweet to know a partial friend. 
Will fondly listen to my untaught lays— 
Will o’er the lines with kind attention bend, 
And smile or sigh—the heart's dear silent praise. 


Lady! thy soothing words are dear to me, 
And I will fondty shrine them in my heart ; 
Though ruder, wilder those | offer thee, 
’Tis nature's language unadorn’d by art. 


Ah! dearer to my heart one soothing strain— 
By sympathy inspir'd and truth exprest, 
Than all the empty plaudits light and vain— 
With coldness utter'd—ihough in flattery drest. 
HARRIET. 


TOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE ORIGIN OF LOVE. 


Man was form’d entirely free from vice, 

And plac’d in the sweet bowers of Paradise, 

Where perfect beauty, unadorn’d by art, 

Grac’d every scene, and reign’d in every part; 

And here, in spotless innocence array’d, 

Where all the charms of nature were display’d— 

Where all that could his every sense delight, 

Seem’d plac’d within his reach, before his sight. 

7 Man felt that something more was wanting still, 

His bliss to perfect and his end fulfil. 

He cast his anxious eyes inquiring round, 

Seeking for that which yet he had not found; 


Hesearch’d the bowers of Paradise quite through, 


But still what he desir'd was not in view. 
Wearied at length, and with fatigue oppress’d, 
He sought repose, and sunk awhile to rest. 
As on a flow’ry couch he thoughtful lay, 
A sleep profound snatch’d all his powers away, 
Bound fast his senses in a leaden chain, 
And thus remov’d anxiety and pain. 
When he awoke, he saw, with sweet surprise, 
Unrival’d beauty stand before his eyes ; 
A female form, with all her charms display’d, 
Stood at his side, in virtue’s.garb array‘d. 
She smil’d! he rose! and with the purest love, 
Caugit in his arms this blessing from above, 
Embrac'd her with affection, and confest 
He now was happy, and completely blest. 
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THE LYRE. | 


uspended in air, on the willow it hung, | 
Neglected, unheeded, its chords where unstrung; | 
I gaz’d with desire : 


While musing one eve, 

While looking, the muse tovch’d my soul with | 

the fire. 

| Transported with thought, while my soul felt the | 

glow, 

I snatch’d the sweet lyre from the tremulous 
bough; 

Inspir’d by the muse, my hand touch’d the wire, | 

And my soul felt a thrill like the rushing of fire. 


I still felt the impulse, and swept o’er the string, | 

And my mind to the mount of Parnassus took 
wing: 

Having gain’d the bright mount and join’d with 
the choir, 

Urania embrac’d me—I again felt the fire. 


Urania’s my guide, to direct me in song, 

While with the sweet minstrels my stay I prolong, 

Should the company of muses my assistance re- 
quire, 


Thesymphony I'll join,while my soul feels this fire. | 


In the cause of bless’d Truth, and Virtue divine, 

With heaven's bright inmates iv concert T'il join, 

Or in praises to God I'll strike the sweet lyre— 

Or philanthropy’s cause, while I glow with the 
fire. 


My lot with the muses, though the meanest it be, 

Shall suffice me, if join’'d with the sweet min- 
strelsey : 

Thus while passing through life, my soul will not 
tire— 

And transfix’d to eternity, I'll be wrapp'd in love's 


fire. 
GEORGE. 
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THE PRISONER AWAKENING FROM A DREAM, 


In which he thought himself at liberty, with his 
Wife, Children, §c. ' 


In slumbers of midnight, in freedom I rove, 
But yet in this dungeon confin'd; 

Alas! sweet society, friendship and love, 
No solace afford to my mind. 


Those cheeks, which I thought I had press’d with 
delight— 
Had bedewed with sweet tear-dropping dew ; 
Alas ! they have fled with the visions of night, 
And have drawn bitter sorrow to view. 


Those children I lov’d with affectionate heart— 
And all the sweet comforts of home, 

Do all with my fanciful slumbers depart, 
And 1 in this dungeon to roam. 


Ere this, time had render'd this dreary abode, 
And all its dread horrors but light; 

But, a! then, alas! I resume the sad load, 
From these short living pleasures of night. 


Every step strews a scene of wo, and destroys 
Every motion these weary limbs make; 

These objects my heart with drear horror oppress, 
As I from my slumbers awake. 








RODERICK, 
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THE FLOWERS THAT SEEK CONCEALMENT ; 


Or the Joys that I Love. 


I love to stray through verdant fields, 
To watch the growing blade— 

I love to ramble in the groves, 
And rest me ‘neath their shade : — 


I love to climb the rugged cliff, 
To skirt the mountain o’er— 

I love to scale the towering rock, 
And wind along the shore : 


I love what's styled a fete champétre, 
All on a woodland green— 

I love each sparkling joy of life, 
Each beauty that’s unseen : 


I love each touch of Nature’s hand, 
Her finger’s wianing art— 

I love the copse, whose verdant hue 
Bids spring no more depart: 


I love the sunshine of delight, 
It sparkles to the soul ; 

But, most of all, Llove a life 
Retir'd beyond control. 


I love the flower, which to the sun. 
Each morning throws its ray ; 

For, like an angel, thus to heaven, 
It bids us wing our way. 


But, most of all, I love the flowers 
Whose beauties seek the shade, 

Which for concealment seek the bowers, 
And couch beneath the glade. 


I love the little violet blue— 
The primrose yellow dye ; 
The one an image of leve true, 
And both of constancy. 
P. or Lone-Istasp 
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ui tate! A si wal redethe” 
I thought I saw M****** wear 

A brow o’ercast with pensive sadness— 
A kind of melancholy air, 

That seem'd to bid adieu to gladness. 


Was't that another fair receiv’d 
Attentions that belong’d to you? 

Or could it be that you believ'd 
My vows, so fondly breath’d, untrue? 


Was'’t that when pleasure “ rul’d the hour,” 
And the gay, social circle met, 

I seem’d to own another's power— 
Seem’d your attractions to forget ? 


Whate’er the cause, with mind at ease, 
Pray act again your wonted part ; 

Though others for a moment please, 
You only can possess my heart. 
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A favourite Song, sung by Miss Hotpaway, at the London Concerts. 


Composed, with an Accompaniment for the Harp or Piano Forte, by J. Monro. 


WRITTEN BY MR. I. COLE. 
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walking a-tione, To muse on my lo-ver I somehow was led ; 
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And I said to myself,“ Well, I really must own, This Jockey. con-ti-nually runs in my head.” 
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“¢ If you doubt me,” said he, “ or the vows I have giv’n, 
Consent to be mine, Love, and prove them sincere ; 
Don’t you know that love-matches are made up in heav’n, 
And ’tis certain that ours has been register’d there.” 

** Ah! in courtship,” said I, “ this is oftentimes said, 
But in wedlock its truth very rarely is shown ; 

For, though matches of love may in heaven be made, 

They are often misplac’d, I’m afraid, coming down.” 








“But if beauty and love can a blessing bestow, 
Our union,” says Jockey, “ most happy will prove ; 
For,” says he, “ you have beauty, all, all must allow, 
And I’m sure you will own I’ve abundance of love.” 
‘“‘ Ah! beauty and love,” replied I, “ I approve ; 
But truth is a treasure more lasting than these : 
I have truth, if I’ve beauty ; add truth to your love, 
And we’ll be united whenever you please.” 






























NEW-YORK, 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, that circumstances, over || 
which he has no control, have rendered it expe- || 
dient for him to withdraw from this establishment. || 


Owing to a variety of causes connected with the 


present pressure of the times, the profits arising | 


from this publication have become too much re- 
duced for the support of treo families; and as he has 


no claims on the fee simple of the establishment, | 


he thinks it bis duty to seek some other employ- 
ment. 


and Private Sludents, 
Has jusi been Published, and for sale by 
CHARLES N. BALDWIN, 
No. 1 Chamber-street, 
(Corner of Chatham.) 
And for sale at the School Book Warehouse of 


A. & J. W. PICKET, 


No. 192 Greenwich-street. 


Having attentively examined this highly useful 
| work, we do not hesitate to pronounce it the best 
abridgment of the science of Geography which has 
| ever been published on either side the Atlantic. 
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Was a short essay upon Enthusiasm, intended for 


| the Literary Cabinet, which concluded with the 
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In the mean time, the Cabinet will, as hereto- 
fore, be published by Mr. Samvet Huestis, to | 
whom the friends of the subscriber are requested || 
to continue their patronage. A competent per- || 
son having kindly volunteered as editor, the paper 
will doubtless become still more worthy of the 
public support. Al! communications and letters 
relating to this publication, must in future be di- 
rected to the publisher. 

In announcing this arrangment, the subscriber 
is far from intending to take a formal leave of the || 
public—for he still hopes to devote his time, ta- H 
lents, and labours to their service ard amuse- | 
ment, as long as life and health will permit ; and | 


though circumstances have rendered it necessary i 


for him to make a temporary exif as editor of the || 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, he will bold himself in | 
readiness to dress for a new character, whenever 
called upon by the audience. That such a call 
may be speedily made, is the fervent wish of the | 
public’s humble servant, i 
SAMUEL WOODWORTH. |, 

New-York, August 5th, 1820. ! 


THIS DAY 
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of our patrons who are liable to be absent from | 
home when waited on by the Collector, are re- 
spectfully requested to leave the money with | 
some member of their family, which will prevent 

unnecessary trouble to both parties. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications are unavoidably omit- 
ted in this week's paper to afford room for our mu- 
sical department. They shail all be attended to 
as soon as circumstances will permit. 


BENEVOLENT EXHIBITION, 


By an advertisement in this week’s paper, it 
will be seen that an entertainment is to be given 
at Washington-Hall, on Wednesday evening 
next, for the benefit of those who suffered by the 
late destructive ¢onflegration at Troy. The 
young gentlemen who have volunteered their 
services on this occasion, have evinced a spirit 
of charity and benevolence which we hope will 
be promptly met by a similar feeling on the part 


to read, will soon become delighted with a study 


perplexing. 


| By being united with chronology, and liberally | 
|| embellished with interesting historical facts and | 
anecdotes, it is rendered at once so very amusing 


and instructive, that every pupil who has learned 


which has hitherto been deemed dry, dull, and 


It is Ewing's Geography, altered, improved, 
and adapted to the principles, taste, and interests 
of the American reader. It is arranged under 
distinct and appropriate heads, on a plan at once | 
novel, pleasant, and easy to be comprehended ; | 
and the chronological events are brought down | 
to the present day. 

In this work the European territorial bounda- | 
ries are all stated, as settled by the late impor-| 
tant treaties which have produced the general | 
peace. It comprises an account of the Solar | 
System, and a variety of Problems, solvible by | 
the terrestrial and celestial Globes. 





Jating to both continents of America, is almost } 


entirely original, being written by our celebrated | 
geographer and tourist WILLIAM DARBY, Esq. | 

In short—to be duly appreciated, this work 
only needs to be read ; and every young lady, 





work in question. 


OBITUARY. 

In recording the sudden death of Mr. Benja- 
min F. Lewis, (who expired in an apoplectic fit, 
on Friday morning, the 28th ult.) we cannot re- 
frain from mingling with our expressions of sin- 
cere affection and regret, those of approbation 
and respect. We knew him—he was endeared to 
us by his private virtues, and his intellectual 
worth. His understanding was enlightened—his 
will endowed with every benevolent impulse— 
his deportment was amiable—his conduct cor- 
rect—his conversation chaste, moral, and edify- 
ing. A large circle Of friends and acquaintance, 
who have been plunged in grief by his sudden 


| departure, will bear voluntary testimony to the 


truth of our assertions. He is far beyond the 
reach of our feeble panegyric—but the language 
of feeling will find utterance. 

On the evening previous to this melancholy 
event, the subject of these remarks was well 
and cheerful ; and the last exercise of his talents 








of the public. 





and pen, but an hour or two before his death, 
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' | who wishes to obtain a competent knowledge of Glenalvon, 
Another Quarterly Payment, of one dollar, be- | this useful science, without encountering the | Old Norval, 


comes due for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. Those | usual labour and difficulty, but by a short, flow- | Lady Randolph, 
ery, and pleasant path, is invited to examine the | 


following remarkable words :-— 

“In the end, when the last trial comes, when 
it is for us, in our turn to meet the struggles of 
death, enthusiasm will not abandon us ; her 
brilliant wings shall wave over our funera| 
couch, she will lift the veil of death, she will 
recall to our recollection, those moments, when, 
in the fulness of energy, We felt that the soul 
was imperishable. And our last sigh shall be 9 


high and generous thought, re-ascending to that 
|| Heaven from which it had its birth.” 


NEW MUSIC. 

The publisher of the Melodist, has just receiv 
ed from London, a collection of new and ele. 
gant Music; comprising some of the most fa- 
shionable songs now sung on the English stage. 
One of these is given in this week's paper, and 
another, entitled the Shrine of Love, written by 
D. A. O'Meara, Esq. and composed with an ac. 
companiment for the Piano Forte or Harp, by 
Dr. Jay, is just published, and for sale at No.2 
Dey-street, and at 192 Greenwich-street. If suff. 
cient encouragement is given, the others will be 
published in succession. 


WASHINGTON-HALL. 
For the benefit of the Sufferers by the late Fire at 
Troy. 

The public is respectfully informed that a com- 
pany of young men, of this city, have volun- 
teered their services to give an exhibition at 
Washington-Hall: on which occasion a good 
band will attend to entertain the company during 


The part re- | the intervals. 


On Wednesday evening, August 9th, 1820, will be 
presented the Tradegy of 
DOUGLASS, OR THE NOBLE SHEPHERD. 


Lord Randolph, Mr. Doyle. 
Young Norval, Warner. 
Barry. 

Barry: 

Miss Stevens. 

Anna, Duncan. 


After which the following Recitations. 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter, Mr. Barty. 
Portrait of Guilt, Warner, 
Bucks have at ye all, Barry. 
A Prologue, Warner. 


To which will be added, 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD, 
Or the Mad Dunstable Actor. 
Cesar, Sylvester, Dyonysius Daggerwood, 





Mr. Barry. 
Fustian, Warner. 
John, Newman. 


| The whole to conclude with an Address by Mr 
| Warn er. 

Tickets 60 cents, to be had at the bar of the 
Washington-Hall. 
————————eESEEEEE 

MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. John B 
Romeyn, Capt. John V. R. Tenbrook, of Red 


Hook, to Miss Emeline Parker, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of this city. 
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